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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



IVol. xxi, No. 4. 



velut quamdam curare rempublicam, et tamquam 
sub rege vivere ' ; evidently referring to chap. 28, 
where it is said of bees : ' Ipsse sibi regem ordi- 
nant, ipsse sibi populos creant,' etc. Again, he 
has (Hexaem. 5. 21. 72 : Pair. Lot. 14. 236) : 
' Itaque cum aves alise vix in anno edant singulos 
fetus, apes geminos creant, et duplici cseteris 
fecunditate preponderant.' * 

As the authority of Ambrose was great through- 
out the Middle Ages, it might be assumed that 
Chaucer would be familiar with this classification. 
But we are not reduced to conjecture with respect 
to the inclusion of bees in the class of birds in 
Chaucer's time, for Wyclif has, in his translation 
of Ecclus. 11. 3 : ' Short in foules [Vulg. in vola- 
tilibus] is a bee ' ; and in the next century (1535) 
Coverdale renders the same passage : • The Bey 
is but a small beast amonge the foules.' 

Even in 1605, Sylvester, in his translation of 
Du Bartas, calls a bee a honey-bird (2. 3. 4 : 
Captaines 1143) : 

Quails [have] but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, 
One Master-Bee. 

If Chaucer, then, spoke of a bee as a bird, he 
was by no means singular in so doing.* 



Yale University. 



Albert S. Cook. 



NOTES ON MAKLOWE'S Tamburlaine. 
First Part. 

1 Tamburlaine 387. 

line 387, as numbered in "Wagner's edition 
(Bullen, 1. 2. 198), is : 

Ioue sometime masked in a shepheards weed, 

where Bullen reads 'sometimes.' The allusion 
is repeated in 1965-7 (Bullen, 1 Tamb. 5. 1. 
184-6) : 

That which hath [stoopt] the [chiefest] of the Gods, 
Euen from the fiery spangled vaile of heauen, 
To feele the louely warmth of shepheards flames. 



1 Cf. Zockler, Geschichte der Besiehungen zwischen Theo- 
logie und Naturwissenschaft, p. 194 : ' Den Vogeln werden, 
vrie ailgemein im Allerthum [italics mine], auch die fliegen- 
den Insekten zugezahlt ; so die Biene,' etc 

s Of. "Chaucer's 'bees,' " Mod. Lang. Notes, xvn, 110. 
-J.W.B. 



At first glance, this might look like a blundering 
allusion to Apollo's service with Admetus (Euripi- 
des, Ale. 3 ; Virgil, Georg. 3. 2, etc. ), or to some 
other myth which represented him as shepherd 
(Homer, H. 21. 448, cf. 2. 766; Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes 22, 102, etc.). It undoubtedly 
refers, however, to Ovid, Met. 6. 114 : 

Mnemosynen pastor, varius Deoiida serpens, 

which is echoed by Spenser, F. Q. 3. 11. 35 : 

A shepheard, when Mnemosyne he catcht, 
And like a serpent to the Thracian mayd. 

In this connection we are reminded that Marlowe 
is generally credited with a notable borrowing from 
Spenser in 4096-4101 (Bullen, 2 Tamb. 4. 4. 119- 
123): 

Like to an almond tree ymounted high 

Upon the lofty and celestiall mount 

Of [euer] greene Selinus, queintly dect 

With bloomes more white than Hericinas browes, 

Whose tender blossoms tremble euery one 

At euery litle breath that thorow heauen is blowen ; 

where Spenser (F. Q. 1. 7. 32) has : 

Like to an almond tree ymounted hye 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 

At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne. 

On this correspondence Dyce says : ' The first 
three books of The Faerie Queene were originally 
printed in 1590, the year in which the present 
play was first given to the press ; but Spenser's 
poem, according to the fashion of the times, had 
doubtless been circulated in manuscript, and had 
obtained many readers, before its publication.' 

1 Tamburlaine 412-3. 

Wagner reads (corresponding to Bullen's 1. 2. 
224-5), after Dyce : 

What stronge enchantments tice my yeelding soule 
To these resolued, noble Scythians. 

Bullen reads : 

What strong enchantments tice my yielding soul 1 
These are resolved, noble Scythians. 

Here, instead of Dyce' s To, ABC read Are. 
I would read : 

What stronge enchantments to my yeelding soule 
Are there resolued, noble Scythians ! 
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1 Tamburlaine 1968. 

Line 1968 of Wagner's edition, corresponding 
to 5. 1. 187 of Bullen, reads : 

And [mask] in cottages of strewed [reeds]. 

Here AB have marteh, and C inarch, mask being 
Dyce's emendation. Again, AB have weeds, C 
weedes, reeds being Dyce's conjecture. I would 
suggest : 

And match in cottages on strowed weeds. 

For match one might think of mate, but this is 
not so close to the received text. So reeds would 
yield a good sense with match or mate, but the 
change is unnecessary. 

Albebt S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



LUCIAN AND JONSON. 

Ward accepts the conjecture of Gifford that 
Jonson took the plot of his Volpone from an 
incident in Petronius. This incident, in brief, is 
as follows : — Eumolpus, a penniless poet, goes to 
Crotona, a city swarming with legacy-hunters. 
Here he gives himself out to be a very rich man, 
whose wealth and slaves are on the way from 
Africa. At once the captatores throng about him 
with honors, attentions, and gifts. Thus he lives 
for a while in great splendor, but haunted by the 
fear of what will happen to him when the fraud is 
discovered, as it soon must be. Here the fragment 
breaks off, and we are left in ignorance of his fate. 

I do not believe this to have been the source of 
Volpone. Jonson could have got as much as this 
from Horace and Juvenal. But there are two 
passages in Lucian which fit the case exactly ; so 
closely, indeed, that I can hardly believe that they 
have escaped all the commentators, though I have 
not met with any reference to them. 

The first occurs in the dialogue between Terp- 
sion and Pluto. Terpsion complains that rich old 
Thucritus, to whom he had been paying assiduous 
court in hopes of a fat legacy, is still living at the 
age of ninety, while he, Terpsion, is dead at 
thirty. He goes on (I quote from the Fowlers' 
translation) : 



' ' He always looked as if he were at the point 
of death. I never went to see him but he would 
groan and squeak like a chicken barely out of the 
shell. I considered that he might step into his 
coffin at any moment, and heaped gift upon gift 
for fear of being outdone in generosity by my 
rivals." 

The second is in the Dialogue of Simylus and 
Polystratus. Here it is the rich and childless old 
man who tells how, when he was alive, his doors 
were thronged by legacy-hunters loaded with gifts : 

"I gave each an express promise to make him 
my heir : he believed and treated me to more 
attentions than ever ; meanwhile I had another 
genuine will, which was the one I left, with a 
message to them all to go hang. 

Si. Who was the heir by this one ? . . . 

Pol. ... It was a handsome young Phrygian 
I had lately bought." 

The whole comedy of Volpone, except the peri- 
peteia in the last act, is in these passages as an 
oak is in an acorn. 

Wm. Hand Bbowne. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



THE SIMPLIFICATION OF FRENCH 
ORTHOGRAPHY. I. 

The Academie Fra^^aise versus the Rap- 
port of Paul Meyer. 

The great battle for the reform of French 
orthography has now been fought. It is the 
purpose of this article to give an account of it. 

The most important result of the past twelve 
month discussion — let it be said at once — is that 
the problem of the reform has now been taken 
from the hands of dilettanti and entrusted to 
scholars. Of course, many very distinguished 
men have for years fought along the line of 
progress (Havet, Cleclat, Renard, Lecoultre, 
etc. ), but they did so on their own private ini- 
tiative and for their own personal satisfaction. 
Now, the people who are best qualified in France 
have been called upon officially, by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, to express their opinion. 
They have done it in a conservative spirit or in a 
progressive spirit, to the best of their knowledge, 



